Heirs of the Symbolists
the child perplexed and offended by The heavy burden of the
growing soul', the simple soul
taking pleasure
In the fragrant brilliance of the Christmas tree,
Pleasure in the wind, the sunlight and the sea ...
Content with playing-cards and kings and queens,
What the fairies do and what the servants say;
the small soul curled up in the window seat 'Behind the En-
cyclopedia Britannicd, the soul
Unable to fare forward or retreat,
Fearing the warm reality, the offered good,
Denying the importunity of the blood,
Shadow of its own shadows, spectre in its own gloom,
Leaving disordered papers in a dusty room;
Living first in the silence after the viaticum.
It is not for the warm reality, the offered good, that one
returns to Eliot, nor yet for the empty evocations of emptiness
with which his Agon is occupied. It is for his richly allusive,
ironical records of a grotesquely disordered civilization. It is
for that perfection of form which is the bodiment of a poet's
integrity, for the miraculously close approach of his verse to
the art of music. Above all, it is for his gift of conveying, in
however veiled and private a fashion, the insights of a culti-
vated intelligence, the tentative and complex movements of
a heavily burdened soul.
Eliot is the most influential of those who have made sym-
bolist technique an active principle of English verse, and one
has only to examine the lyrical output of the decade between
1917 and 1927 to see how deeply, if belatedly, this influence
penetrated Anglo-American work. It is responsible for the
emphasis upon musical nuances; the interest in a subtler and